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COSTS OF OUR ARMY ON THE 
RHINE 

Thebe can be no question of the right of the United 
States to be paid, upon an equal footing with 
Great Britain, Prance, Italy, Japan, and Belgium, for 
the actual cost to which the United States has been put 
by keeping its army of occupation on the Bhine since 
the Armistice. Article 248 of the Treaty of Versailles 
provides that the German Government shall pay the 
total cost of all the armies of the allied and associated 
governments in occupied German territory from No- 
vember 12, 1918. The treaty between the United 
States and Germany, signed August 25, 1921, provides 
that the United States shall have and enjoy the rights 
and advantages stipulated for the benefit of the United 
States in the Treaty of Versailles, "notwithstanding the 
fact that the treaty has not been ratified by the United 
States." These views have been placed before the for- 
eign offices of the five governments concerned. The 
surprise is that any foreign government should question 
the validity of our title in the premises; that there 
should be any disposition to ignore the report of the 
Army Costs Commission appointed by the Allied Su- 
preme Council last November; that there should be 
negotiations in connection with the meeting at Cannes 
at the beginning of the year looking toward the sub- 
stitution for the recommendations of the Army Costs 
Commission of other arrangements, utterly ignoring 
American army costs. Even were the United States 
impotent under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Allies are under obligation by the Armistice agree- 
ment to recognize the rights of the United States to 
payment on an equal footing with them. Our treaty 
with Berlin cannot be ignored. Indeed, the allied 
finance ministers have granted that their arrangements 
are "subject to the rights of the United States." 

It is not an unwholesome thing for our European 
friends to discover that America is not asleep at the 
switch. One healthy nation, breathing uncontaminated 
air, attending to its daily exercises normally, with good 
red blood and an out-of-door appetite, is needed by our 
sick brethren and sisters over-seas more, perhaps, than 
anything else just now. None can doubt the meaning of 
the Hughes note made public March 22. It can cause 
no ill will among our friends, for it was written upon the 
suggestion of the finance ministers themselves, who rec- 
ommended that the American Government take up the 
question "directly" through the regular diplomatic 
channels. Naturally, Great Britain, Prance, and Bel- 
gium have been quick to acknowledge officially the 
justice of the American position. Italy and Japan will 
do so as a matter of course. 



SUCCESS IN INTERNATIONAL TRAM 

The causes of international wars are imperfectly 
understood. There is no doubt that causes exist. 
One school of thought finds the beginning of war in the 
commercial rivalry of nations, economic competitions 
ending in strife, hatred, and conflict. Undoubtedly na- 
tions are concerned for their interests. But the pursuit 
of interests will end in defeat unless the effort be intelli- 
gent. Activities in behalf of one's interests, to be suc- 
cessful, must represent an intelligent balance between 
selfishness and unselfishness. This is particularly true 
of international trade. 

Successful international trade depends upon mutual 
fair play. Commerce cannot thrive upon suspicions, 
obstinacies, and harshness. Successful international 
business depends upon confidence and good will between 
traders. Mr. A. J. Wolfe, of the Division of Commercial 
Law of the United States Chamber of Commerce, writ- 
ing in Commerce Reports of April 10, concludes that 
"a constructive foreign-trade policy for America must 
deal in a statesmanlike manner with the problem of es- 
tablishing and maintaining good will within the busi- 
ness community of each customer country." Our for- 
eign traders are presented with a continuous problem, 
if they are to insure their business. That problem is to 
establish a basis for mutual understanding and good 
will between themselves and their customers in other 
lands. They may strive to improve their methods of 
collection. They may bring action against some foreign 
business house guilty of abusing credit or of some other 
unscrupulous business. Undoubtedly business is busi- 
ness. But successful business is not cannibalistic. Back 
of all of the problems of individual rights there lies the 
larger duty to extend the principles of understanding 
and good will. It is as necessary to organize the work 
for the establishment of good will as it is to organize 
sales operations or the collection of accounts. Sales op- 
erations and the collection of accounts are themselves 
dependent upon confidence. 

This organized promotion of confidence cannot be left 
to chance. The future of American trade rests upon 
certain economic facts. America must export. Other 
peoples need what America can produce. America is the 
leading consumer of the raw products of the world. 
With all their intelligence, American business men con- 
cerned to take advantage of these economic facts, need 
to educate themselves in the technique of international 
trade. The same thing is true of business men abroad. 
International commerce is a mutual undertaking. It 
can thrive only according to the principles of mutuality. 
It depends upon good will. This good will must be 
achieved and maintained. Such an achievement and 



